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of society. The consequences that followed 
the application of the opposite principles which 


actuated the Pilgrims and the Quakers, in their 


intercourse with the natives of America, are 
not without an important practical bearing at 
this day ; and they should not be suffered to 
pass out of sight, until mankind have reached 


the past shall be no longer needfule That the 
policy of the Pilgrims exasperated the wild 
passions of thé Indians, and excited them to 
deeds of blood, is evident. When roused by 
repeated injury, the vices of the savage were 
fearfully developed; and, it may be added, 
with sorrow, that those of the aggressor soon 


fluences in all ages of the world and’eonditions | charge to the Indians not to meddle with it, 


promising him that dwelt next to it a reward, 
if he would keep the vermin also from it; 
which he undertook, and the sachem promised 
to make good. In the meantime, according to 
the governor’s request, the sachem sent men to 
seek the shallop, which they found buried al- 
most in sand at a high water mark, having 


' e = ° ‘ ‘ . . ‘ e. é . : 
|a state of perlection, in which the warnings of many things remaining in her, but unservicea- 


ble for the present ; whereof the governor gave 
the sachem special charge, that it should not 
be further broken, promising ere long to fetch 
both it and the corn ; assuring them, if neither 
were diminished, he would take it as a sign of 
their honest and true friendship, which they so 
much made show of; but if they were, they 


A late writer, in treating of the high qualifi- | became equally brutal, and, through superior} should certainly smart for their unjust and dis- 
cations of a distinguished historian, tells us, skill, far more devastating. But first, the In- | honest dealing, and further make good whatso- 
that “* He describes the seeds from which the! dians endured, without attempt at retaliation, ever they had so taken.” ‘That is to say,— 
elements of our civilization have sprung, the | much more than one would have expected from | Take the utmost care of our property, and we 


soil by which they have been nourished, the | 


men in a state of nature. Whether it were 


i 
t 


will compliment you for honest fellows; but 


fruits which they have borne, the parts of them | through fear of the mysterious weapons, or ad-| suffer it to be diminished, in any degree, and 
which are good and profitable for civilization, | miration of the superior knowledge of the sea-| we will visit our vengeance upon you. “ So 
and therefore to be prized and preserved ; and | borne stranger, or through some other cause, | he did likewise at Mattachiest, and took leave 
those which, on the contrary, are noxious or | it is certain, that their deportment was, in the} of them, being resolved to leave the ship and 
useless, and therefore to be cast away or de- | main, for a considerable length of time, hospi-| take his journey home by land, with our own 
stroyed.” table and conciliatory. We have many in-|company, sending word to the ship that they 

According to such a standard, Grahame has | stances of this ; some occurring under circum- | should take their first opportunity to go for 
not always filled the measure of his duty. He | stances calculated to test severely their good | Plymouth, where he determined, by the per- 
has evidently thought that his duty was to be /| faith and patient endurance ; and to exhibit, in| mission of God, to meet them ; and having pro- 
fulfilled by applauding his favourite Pilgrims, |a very striking manner, how insensible to their | cured a guide, it being no less than fifty miles 


in all cases susceptible of applause, and by | virtues, and how keenly alive to their smallest | to our plantation, set forward, receiving all re- 


softening and palliating their errors, and ob- | fauits, were their hard-handed invaders. Per-| spect that could be from the Indians in his 
scuring, or keeping quite out of sight, their | haps there is no stronger example of this, than | journey ; and came safely home, though weary 
most prominent deformities. He seems to! one which occurred shortly before the affair at and surbated, [with galled feet] ; whither some 
have, in a degree, identified the preservation of, Wichaguscusset, which was not noticed in its | three days after the ship also came.” 

their reputation from blemish, with the protec- | chronological order, that the whole history of| “ At their return, Captain Standish, being 
tion of the cause of religion. He would have! that remarkable transaction -might be compris- | recovered and in health, took another shallop, 
done better, had he exercised the discrimina- | ed in one paper. ‘and went with them to the corn, which they 
tion of the historian alluded to. His plan was| It is as follows: found in safety as they left it. Also they mend- 
not that of the sacred historians ; it is not that} In the beginning of the winter of 1622, Cap-|ed the other shallop, and got all their corn 
by which truth is advanced. It serves, on the| tain Standish being sick, Governor Bradford | aboard the ship. This was in January, as [ 
contrary, to perpetuate error. If history is to| took command of a trading expedition “into | take it, it being very cold and stormy ; inso- 


be useful in the conduct of human affairs, it | 
must lay down distinctly the rocks and shoals | 
which brought our predecessors into difficulty | 
and disaster. 

Although the unhappy people, upon whom | 
the Pilgrims exercised their fallacies with such | 
fatal effect, have ceased to exist, it cannot but | 
be useful to trace the history of their extermi- 
nation to its true source. We are no longer 
surrounded by untutored Indians, to be benefit- 
ted or injured by the principles we may profess | 


or practise, or who might be capable of inflict- | 


ing summary vengeance upon us for our mis- | 
deeds ; but we are still set in the midst of na- 
tions, and with a sphere of action and respon- 


the bottom of the bay of Cape Cod, to a place 
called Nauset; where the sachem used the 
governor very kindly, and where they bought 
eight or ten hogsheads of corn and beans ; also 


| much as (the harbour being none of the best,) 
|they were constrained to cut both the shallops 
| from the ship’s stern, and so lost them both a 
second time. But the storm being over, and 





sibility greatly enlarged. And as the Creator 
of the universe peopled this globe with men of 


at a place called Mattachiest, [between Barn- | seeking out, they found them both, not having 
stable and Yarmouth harbours,] where they | received any great hurt. 

had like kind entertainment and corn also.| ‘ Whilst they were at Nauset, having occa- 
During the time of their trade in these places, | sion to lie on the shore, laying their shallop in 
there was so great and violent storms, as the|a creek not far from them, an Indian came into 
ship was much endangered, and our shallop| the same, and stole certain beads, scissors, and 
cast away; so that they had now no means to| other trifles, out of the same; which, when the 
carry the corn aboard that they had bought, | captain missed, he took certain of his- compa- 
the ship riding, by their report, well near two| ny, and went to the sachem, telling him what 
leagues from the same, her own boat being| had happened, and requiring the same again, 
small, and so leaky, (having no carpenter with | or the party that stole them, (who was known 
them,) as they durst scarce fetch wood or wa-|to certain of the Indians,) or else he would te- 





ter in her. Hereupon the governor caused the | venge it on them before his departure ; and so * 


one flesh, so he endowed them with similar| corn to be made in a round stack, and bought | took leave for that night, being late, refusing 
sensibilities and infirmities, subject to like in-| mats, and cut sedge, to covér it; and gave| whatsoever kindness they offered.” 
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THE FRIEND. 





What Captain Standish meant by revenge, | when he had done) canned him to return . them | Homer, wl reeduated his feats of arms with 


in such a case, will be seen more plainly here- | 
after. Who, with any pretension to the nobler 
feelings of human nature, to say nothing of| 
Christian magnanimity, would think of intiict- 
ing the horrors of martial law upon the faith- 
ful guardians of their valuable property, for the 
sake of a few beads and other trifles, taken by 
some poor nameless creature, in a moment of 
temptation? Had we not such authority as 
Edward Winslow himself, we should be dis- | 
posed to treat such a tale as the calumnious fa- 
brication of an enemy. 

* On the morrow the sachem came to their | 
rendezvous, accompanied with many men, in| 
a stately manner, who saluted the captain in 
this wise. He thrust out his tongue, that one 
might see the root thereof, and therewith licked | 
his hand from the wrist to the fingers’ end, and | 
withal bowing the knee, striving ‘to imitate the | 
English gesture, being instructed therein for- | 
merly by ‘Tisquantum. His men did the like, 
but in so rude and savage a manner, as our! 
men could scarce forbear to break out into | 
open laughter. After salutation, he delivered | 
the beads and other things to the captain, say- | 
ing he had much beaten “the party for doing it ;| 
causing the women to break bread, and bring 
them, according to their desire ; seeming'to be 
very sorry for the fact, but glad to be recon- 
ciled. 
safety, where the corn was equally divided, as | 
before.” 

“ Not long after, having no great quantity 
of corn left, Captain Standish went again with 
a shallop to Mattachiest, meeting also with the | 
like extremity of weather, both of wind, snow, | 
and frost; insomuch as they were frozen in| 
the harbour the first night they entered the 

*same. Here they pretended their wonted love, | 
and spared them a good quantity of corn to| 
confirm the same. Strangers also cameto this 
place, pretending only to see him and his com- 
pany, whom they never saw before that time, 


iricher we will go to work. 


ily joyful, and very glad to see me. 





ec, faccording to information, such as always | 
found ready access to the Pilgrims’ ears,] in- | 
tending to join with the rest to kill them.’ 
“ But ‘being forced through extremity to lodge | 
in their houses, which they much pressed, God | 
possessed the heart of the captain with just jea- 
lousy, giving strait command, that as one part 
of his company slept, the rest should wake, 

declaring some things to them which he under- | 


\again to the shallop, and came to the captain, 


\desiring him to search whether they were not 


about the boat; who, suspecting their knavery, | 
sent one, who found them lying openly upon) 
the boat’s cuddy. Yet to appease his anger, 
they brought corn afresh to trade ; insomuch | 
as he laded his shallop, and so departed. ‘This 
accident so daunted their courage, as they durst | 
not attempt any thing against him. So that, | 
through the good mercy and providence of 
God, they returned in safety.” 

This does not, so far, look much like a col- 
ony “ founded for religion.” We perceive no 


very obvious symptoms yet of the evangelizing 


process proposed to be applied to the natives. 
|But good Elder Cushman will not suffer hope 
toexpire. ‘ We find in many of them, speci-.| 
ally of the younger sort, suc h a tractable dis- 
position, both to religion and humanity, as that 
if we had means to apparel them, and wholly 
to retain them with us, (as their desire is,) they 
would doubtless in time prove serviceable to 


,God and man; and if ever God send us means, 


we will bring up hundreds of their children 
both to labour and learning.” 
The scanty pro- 
vision of the Pilgrim’s staff will not suffice, 
without the convenient appendage of purse and 
scrip. We are not of that school who went 


So they departed and came home in | forth with neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 


their purses, nor scrip for their journey. It is 
not zeal thet we want, but money. Where 
was the purse of John Taylor, the Friend from 
York, in Old England, who, in 1659, travelled 
extensively in America on a message of gospel 
love, which he delivered with such “good effect 
to the poor Indians? “ They were exceeding- 
And || 
then had an opportunity to declare the truth to 
them, and to turn them from darkness to the 
Light of Christ Jesus in their own hgarts, which 


'would teach them, and give them the know- | 
i 
| ledge of God that made them. And they heard | 


me soberly, and did confess to the truth 1! 
spake,”—* and were loving and kind after-| 
| wards to Friends.” ‘The Indians of New Eng: | 
land longed for such a manifestation of love 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. How bitter their 
| disappointment ! Captain Standish certainly 
had not done much towards propagating the | 
holy message—** peace on earth, good will to} 
man.” It is in vain that we seek in him any} 


When we get} 


evident exultation. He was the unflinching 
champion of their minutest rights. Not a string 
of beads could disappear, or a pair of scissors 
| vanish, through force or fraud, that his indig. 
‘nant voice and flashing blade did not denounce 
terrible vengeance upon the perpetrator, his fa. 
| mily and tribe. ‘ He spread terror,” says 
Alexander Young, his latest eulogist, “ through 
all the Indian tribes from Massachusetts Bay to 
Martha’s Vineyard, and from Cape Cod har- 
bour to Narraganset. He lived and died at 
\the foot of Captain’s Hill, in Duxbury, so call. 
ed after him, a monumental landmark that will 
hand his name down to the latest times.” In 
those days, public affairs were administered by 
a governor and eighteen assistants, and Capt. 
Standish was repeatedly elected to the latter 
‘office. ‘ He acquired,” says Governor Hutch- 
inson, “the esteem of the whole colony, and 
| died i in it in 1656, much lamented.” Hubbard 
isays, ‘* He had more of his education in the 
school of Mars than in the school of Christ.” 
The religious Grahame is among the number 
of those who have thought fit to commend the 
|deeds of this man, without any reservation, 
He assigns him six lines, by way of helping to 
immortalize his memory. “ Some of the neigh: 
bouring tribes, from time to time, made alarm. 
ing demonstrations of hostility ; but they were 
completely overawed by the conduct and val- 
jour of Captain Miles Standish, a gallant and 
skilful officer, who, with a handiul of men, was 
always ready to encounter their strongest force, 
and foil their most dexterous stratagems and 
rapidest movements.” 

The sensibilities of our historian seem to 
have been no-wise shocked by the deeds of the 
| Pilgrim hero. 





(To be continued.) 








Indian Corn.—This article continues to ar- 
rive in great quantities in the prince ipal ports 
of this country, and is already becoming one 
of great consumption. In Liverpool we have 
several flour dealers and bakers who put forth 


Indian corn, Indian flour, and bread made of 


Indian flour, as the prominent article of sale ; 
and amongst the higher classes of society it is 
‘used with English or American flour in mak- 
ing bread. At a meeting of the Horticultural 
| Soci iety, held in London, last week, there were 
| distributed, to the members, a large quantity 


stood, whereof he could make no good con | trace of the disciple of the meek and lowly Je- | | of packets of seeds of the early sort of Indian 


struction. 
‘Some of the Indians, spying a fit opportu. | 


sus. Yet he was the great man of Plymouth | 
colony. ‘The anxious concern of the old pas- 


| corn, the earliest and most prolific variety, and 
| the most suitable to cultivation in this country, 


nity, stole some beads also from him; which | tor at Leyden, and his gentle exhortation that} which had been sent over from New York to 
he no sooner perceived, having not above six | they would “ consider the disposition of their) ascertain whether its growth would not intro- 


men with him, drew them all from the boat,|captain, whom he hoped the Lord had sent|duce a fresh article of food here. — European 


and set them on their guard about the sachem's 
house, where most of the people were; threat- | 
ening to fall upon them without further delay, | 
if they would not forthwith restore them ; sig- 
nifying to the sachem especially, and so to| 
them all, that as he would not offer the least | 
injury, so he would not receive any at their 
hands, which should escape without punish- 
ment, or due satisfaction.” A valiant knight! 
ready at a moment’s warning to do battle to 
the death on a horde of trembling savages, for 
a string of beads! ‘ Hereupon the sachem 
bestirred him to find out the party; which, 


| high,” 


}among them for good, if they used him right,” 
had by no means lessened him in their estima- 
tion. And if “his signal deeds and prowess 


their song,” 
for it. 
Whzy should their praise in verse be sung? 


The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs. 


| Times. 
—_—_———_ ~~ 


New Grenada and the Darien Canal.— 


were not full oft “ the copious matter of | President Mosqucia, of New Grenada, in a mes- 
the lines of Manrique may account | sage delivered at the opening of the Legis!a- 


ture of the Republic, expresses in decided terms 
an opinion unfavourable to foreign interference 
tm making a canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans at the Isthmus of Darien. He 


Or a more prosaic reason may be found in thinks the work should be performed by New 


the fact that the Puritans were not poetical. | 
Their plain, plodding writers, however, 
what amends they could for the absence of 


Grenada herself, as a government enterprise. 


made |—Late paper. 
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Changes of Condition. | Both the stranger and prince had served in our min Thompson, Count Rumford.—Late pa- 


revolutionary war, the former with the Eng-| per. 
We have often referred to the strange vicis-! lish, and the latter with the French. This in-| —— 
situdes which attend human life, the singular terview led toimportant results. The New Eng-| Reformation.—An interesting case of “ re- 
ebb and flow of its tide, its flood leading to for-!land schoolmaster was the English Dragoon | annexation” occurred in this “city recently, 
tune, its ebb leaving many a fair bark on the Colonel, and in 1784 became the aid- de-camp. which amply justifies the adage “ Nib desper- 
strand. la 1775,a young man in Massachu-| and Chamberlain of the Elector of Bavaria.|andum,” or to use a free trdnslation, “ It will 
setts who had been in very humble circum-| Nor did his promotion cease here. We find never do to give it up so.” A mechanic of 
stances, and had escaped from the troublesof; him very soon a member of the Counéil of|this city, now about 45 years of age—a most 
teaching a village school, by marrying a lady | state, a Major General, decorated with chival-!excellent and expert workman at his trade, 
of some property, much his senior in years, thus | ric orders, Commander-in-chief of the General (silver plating,) fell many years since into 
wrote to his intimate friend: “I foresee and | Staff, Minister of War, and a Count of the habits of confirmed drunkenness, and not only 
realize the distress, poverty and wretched. | Empire. The Schoolmaster, on recéiving this | neglected to provide for his family, but brutal- 
ness that must attend my pilgrimage in un-| last promotion, chose his title in remembrance |ly abused his wife. Finally in one of his 
known lands, destitute of friends and acquain- | of tlre country of his birth, and of the village drunken fits about eight years since, he drew 
tances.” ‘The person who wrote this, com- | where his early career had taken its first ro-'a knile upon her, and while she endeavoured 
menced life with the most humble prospects, mantic change. to wrest it from him she was wounded, as he 
and without any advantages but “ quickness of | Now our readers will possibly inquire the declared accidentally, i in the scuffie. She now 
apprehension and energy of character.” He} catise of this singular prosperity. It is attrib-| swore her life in danger, a criminal prosecu- 
leit school to become a merchant’s clerk, but} utable in the first place to a series of misfor-| tion followed, and he was sentenced for seven 
the place did not suit him’ He was fonder of | tunes which threw the wanderer from his place | years i in the state prison—the law righteoysly 
carving the names of his companions on a forced him into exile. Thus do we often! regarding his plea of drunkenness an aggrava- 
pocket knives, than poring over the ledger.| see, that events which we deem of the most|tion rather than a justification of his crime— 
The troubles which broke out between the colo-| fatal character to our hopes, turn out the best|and his wife sued for and obtained a divorce 
nies and the mother country, put an end to our | that we could have proposed for ourselves. 


| He was pardoned out before the expiration of 
foreign commercial transactions, and the young 


In the next it is attributed to the talent and|the term of his sentence; but alone and friend- 
clerk whose services were no longer wanted, | industry which belonged to the adventurer, and | less, shunned by the better part of mankind on 
returned home to his mother’s house, where a | ja remarkable disposition on his part to advance | jaccount of his disgrace, he fell again into his 
bare competence scarce make even a son wel-| the comforts of. his fellow men. We 


find him|old dissolute habits, and dragged on for some 
come! 


| distinguished by the establishment of schools,| years a miserable life, bloated, ragged, and 
For a time he turned his attention to school | for attempts to improve agriculture, to improve | wretched. 

teachin: g, a very common practice with the| the comfort of residences, by a better and} About the first of January last he went to a 
sons of genius in out own country, and one | cheaper application of fuel to heating them, ven-|prominent Washingtonian, who had known 
of the most usual methods resorted to, to over-|tilation and warm baths. These subjects were|him well in his best days, and asked for 
come the pressure of early poverty. The in-| indeed but a few of those which received illus-|work. “I will do anything,” said he; “1 
dustry and talent which now began to develope | tration at his hands. will blow and «strike for you, or file, or any 
themselves in the character of this young man,| After having been appointed the head of the|thing—-only give me something to do to keep 
attracted the attention of the neighbourhood | Regency of Bavaria, and having saved Munich| me alive and out of idleness and mischief.” 
where he resided, and the care of an academy | from bombardment, and preserved its neutrali-| His old friend gave him this kind and season- 
was entrusted to him. Here he soon distin- ty, while threatened both by Austrians and|able advice: “ Now, B » said he, “I 
guished himself by his cleverness, and we must French, he was overwhelmed with demonstra- | know just what is the matter with you—it is 
also add that his popularity was not in the|tions of popular gratitude, and sent Minister nothing but rum / that’s the bottom of all 
least impaired among the female sex by the | Plenipotentiary to London. 
possession of acommandingstature, finely form- | 





your troubles. | have drunk my share of ram 
While there, and having leisure because the|in my life-time, and have quit it, and if you 
ed limbs, bright eyes, features of “a finely chi- | British Government refused to receive a person | ever want to get along in the world you must 


selled mould,” and hair that was of a dark | deemed an E —— by birth, as the repre-|quit it too. Now I will tell you what I will 
auburn. | sentative of a foreign nation, he founded the|do with you ; come and sign the pledge, and 
Yet he was poor, of humble birth and still | Royal Inetitution and sent $5000 to the Amer-|[ will get you some work. ” B 
humbler pretentions, and though the marriage | ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
we have alluded to materially advanced his'| foundation of a prize. | kept it, punctually attended the meetings of the 
position in life, yet under circumstances of} We again pass over a period of time, which | socicty—thus keeping his interest alive i in the 
deep mortification and discomfort he was | was marked with the accession of fresh hon-! matte r,—and has in every respect ever since 
obliged to abandon his home and country, and | ours, and by agreeable travel, until we find the| behaved in an exemplary manner, and pro- 
to seck his fortune in other climes where he subject of our sketch in 1803, in Paris, one of| mises to be hereafter a 
was unknown. the lions of the capital, and forming his second | useful man. 
Here, we must inform our readers, occurs | mi atrimonial alliance, with the widow of the} In the meantime, his late wife had by great 
an interval in our story, of some years. [The | celebrated Lavoisier. With her, a lady of| jand praiseworthy exertions succeeded in bring- 
object we have in giving this sketch requires | fortune and talent, he retired to the -Villa of ing up her children, and placing herself and 
a slight interruption in the chain, or rather the| Auteuil. It is not our purpose to follow out|them in comparatively comfortable circum- 
links in the chain of our narrative. ] the vast benefits conferred upon humanity by!stances, She heard of his reformation, and, 
One day there was a review at Strasburgh,|this person. The mere enumeration of them| | her old affection reviving, sent word to him 
of the troops stationed there, and a gentleman | alone, would ocempy a large space, but we|that she would be glad to sce him. He went, 
presented himself as a spectator of the parade, conclude by remarking that the changes in life| and they soon agreed to have the matrimonial 
in the full dress of an English Colonel of Dra-| are of a most Singular and impressive charac-| knot retied ; which was done last week, and 
goons, mounted on a super! horse. From pe-|ter; that no one should despair, having good | he is again in his home, surrounded by smiling 
culiar circumstances, involving a little political | habits and perseverance, of filling the station | faces and happy hearts, after years of wrete b- 
history, not neccssary to mention, the attend-|or occupying the walk in life which is best! edness, poverty, and suffering. brought on by 
ance of the stranger, was considered a mark | adapted to him, and that education and practical| rum. Another testimony of the virtues of' the 
of esteem and courtesy, and a Prince, Maximil-| good sense are basis enough on which to erect | pledge. —Newark Daily Ado. 
ian, of Deux Ponte, aflerwards King of Bava- the fairest human edifices. 
ria, acknowledged the compliment of that at-| It cannot be denied that this was fully illus-| 
tendance, and proffered his persona! attentions. | trated by the Schoolmaster of Concord, Benja-| lth 





promptly 
as the|took the good advice, signed the pledge and 


sober, industrious, and 








——— 
A Negro Mathematician.—lt is stated that 
ere is in New Orleans a slave, about twenty 
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years of age, who has been almost an idiot 
from his birth, except in making arithmetical 
calculations. From hearing the children of 
his master first recite the multiplication table, 
he gave the first glimpse of a reasoning or cal- 
culating mind, and has since displayed a most 
astonishing knowledge of figures. He can 
answer any question in the rules of addition, 
subtraction, division, or multiplication, no mat- 


ter how complicated the figures may be, and | 


can give the correct result before the question- 
er can put down the figures of the sum, or its 
answer is proposed.—Late paper. 


SS 


For ‘* The Friend." 
LINES, 


Pencilled on a Card. 


O, what is now this world of ours? 

Its fairest things are fading flowers 
Of premature decay ; 

They ope at morning, one by one, 

But as the shades of evening come, 
They wither with the day ! 


O, what are all our pleasures bright, 
But dazzling dangers of delight 
Above a whirlpool coast? 
And they that run with eager haste, 
To catch the phantom they have chased 
In vain pursuit, are lost. 


O, what are worldly friendships here, 
But things deceitful, insincere, 
As lips bespeaking guile ; 
They leave us when we need them most ; 
No sure posscasion can we boast— 
So changeable their smile. 
There’s naught that’s true, their naught 
that’s fair, 
Of things of earth, or things of air, 
To mortal’s vision given ; 
But thosé reflected into this, 
From climes above and realms of bliss— 
The spirit-land of Heaven! > 


New Jersey, Fourth month, 1846. 
—_— 

DSkristianity in China.—The British Pleni- 
potentiary in China recently addressed a note 
to the High Imperial Commissioner of that 
empire, inquiring whether the late edict of tole- 
ration was intended to include Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics. The reply of the 
commissioner was in the affirmative, as will be 
seen from the following extract :-— 


THE FRIEND. 


comparatively small scale, but which has’so 
far extended its operations as to have become 

a very important item of manufacture—proba- 

bly giving employment to not far from 700 or 

800 individuals. The other day we took occa- 

| sion to visit one of the three establishments— 

that of Josiah Barber, Esq.,—and could not | 
fail to be gratified with the proofs of enterprise, | 
skill, ingenuity, and consequent success, which | 
met us at every turn. J. B. employs on con- 

| tract in the prison, between 200 and 300 men! 
—who are engaged in the manutacture of| 
Brussels and Saxony carpets,—it being about | 
a year and half since these species of goods | 
| were commenced—and which, as may be seen | 
|from the facts stated, has already extended to | 
ja very important business, tending, with per- 
| haps one or two other similar establishments | 
|in the Union, to make no little inroad upon the | 
foreign importers. Not far from one-third of 
|the whole quantity made in the United States 
lis believed to be manufactured here. Outside 
\of the prison, J. B., (in company with N. D. 
| Carhart,) employs between 100 and 200 in- 
dividuals who are engaged in the manufacture 
of 3 ply and ingrain carpets, throwing off 
pout 10,000 yards per month—and using not 





less than 300,000 pounds of wool per annum. | 
Carpets, hearth rugs, &c., of the various | 

kinds, are made of no less than three hundred 

different patterns. —Daily Advertiser. 





Gamester’s Close of Life-—The Church of 
England Quarterly Review points a moral de- 
duced from the life of a notorious gambler 
known in England as “ Riley of Bath,” to all 
persons who are or may be induced to engage | 
in this unlawful and dishonourable profession. | 
Riley was both accomplished and gifted, and | 
he for a time lived a life of the most gorgeous 
luxury and extravagance. He was the com- | 
panion of sovereigns; he squandered money | 
with a profusion amounting to incessentry, and 
won it by a good fortune that seemed connect. | 
ed with the supernatural. He ran a brief! 
|course of dazzling splendour; he lived in| 
| palaces, continued to play, became unlucky, | 
and found fortune, wealth, and friends desert | 
him, At length the once possessor of millions | 
}was seen wandering through the streets of | 











Hints on Flowers. 


The following valuable suggestion relating 
to the culture of pot plants reared in the house, 
we take from the Lowell Journal : 

“T cannot do anything with flowers in the 
house—how do you make them grow!” This 
remark is frequently made, and | propose to 
note down a few short hints which, if attended 
to, will enable any and all to enjoy the beauty 
and fragrance of the rose and other flowers 
every month in the year. In the first place 
the pots should have plenty of drainage at the 
bottom, made with broken crockery, or brick, 
or small stones, so that any surplus water may 
run off.—The soil should not be too fine and 
compact, but should be a mixture of garden 
loam, peat, [a little sand should be added,] de- 
cayed vegetables, soil from the woods which 
will make a pervious soil, and will not become 
heavy and black. Charcoal broken up fineish 
is very good for any plants. Cactuses re- 
quire with loam, a portion of coarse sand 
pounded brick and old mortar. 

The plants should be watered when they 
need it, and this does not depend upon the 
number of hours that have elapsed since they 
were last watered. If they stand in or neara 
south window, or in a very warm room, where 
they have a full sun all the day, they will re- 
quire water much more often than if they are 
partially shaded or out of the sun, And it al- 
so depends upon whether the plants are ina 
growing state or not, as all plants have their 
seasons of rest. When wafer is applied it 
should be in such quantity, as will penetrate 
the whole soil. It will not do just to keep the 
top wet. Ina few words, never let the soil in 
the pot become dry, and do not keep it heavy. 
There is no danger of the latter, if the soil is 
rightly mixed and there is a good drainage. 
The tops of the plant, leaf and branch, should 
also be wet more or less, if you would have 
the plant healthy. Dip the whole plant into a 
tub of water—place the plant in the sink or 
shed using a watering pot, or what is better, 
use a flower syringe, setting the plants ina 
shed or at the door, if the weather is warm, 
and throw the water with the syringe on and 
under them. This will effectually prevent in- 


“1, the great minister, do not understand | London, naked, famished, and pennyless ; and|jury from the red spider, if frequently done. 
drawing a line of demarcation between the re-| finally, he who had feasted emperors and fared| Every day when the weather will allow, open 
ligious ceremonies of various nations ; but Vir- | sumptuously every day, died of absolute star-|a window near the plants, that they may 
tuous Chinese shall by no means be punished | yation in one of the miserable alleys of the | obtain fresh air. A few minutes is better than 


on account of the religion they hold. No mat- 
ter whether they worship images or do not 
worship images, there are no prohibitions 
agdinst them, if when practising their creed, 
they act weil. 

“ You, the honourable envoy, need therefore 
not to be solicitous about this matter, for all 
western nations shall, in this respect, certainly 
be treated on the same footing, and receive the 
same protection.” 


———— 


Carpet Weaving in Auburn.—But few peo- 


great metropolis. 

‘ ——_S——— 

The wire of the Magnetic Telegraph, in Lan- 

| caster city, was struck by lightning several times | 

during the recent thunder storms, No damage | 

was done, nor is it believed that, in case of the | 
recurrence of the.accident, any injury could be 

sustained, the wire being too small to contain 

|a sufficient quantity of fluid to produce any se- 
rious consequences. The sound produced by the 
the stroke, in the interior of the Telegraph office, 
was similar to that of the report of a pistol, 








ple have an idea of the immense amount of} accompanied by the emission of a few sparks. 


business in the way of manufacturing of the 
several varieties, which is transacted in this 
village and its immediate vicinity. Take for 
instance the business of carpet weaving, which 
was commenced some few years since, ona 


—Late paper. 

An act to abolish capital punishment in the 
State of Michigan has passed both Houses of 
its Legislature by large majorities. 


none. The green lice which are so common 
are easily destroyed by dipping the plant into 
soap suds, or by tobacco smoke, which is the 
most effectual, where you have the facility for 
using it. Cactuses should not be at all water- 
ed for six or eight weeks in the winter, but 
should be kept ina warm dry place. Plants 
should be occasionally shifted into larger pots 
with fresh soil. But there is more danger of 
having the pots too large than too small. The 
common brown pots are the best ;—the glazed 
or painted ones should never be used. 

Guano is very beneficial to most plants, 
causing them to grow and flower well. Dis- 
solve one ounce to a gallon of water, and 
water the plants with the liquor once or twice a 
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For ‘** The Friend.”’ 
Expensiveness of War. 


INTERESTING CALCULATION. 


gallop. I never before this was afraid at the | 
sight of an Indian, but at this time, | must own 
that my spirits were very much agitated ; | saw 
at onee, that being unarmed, | was in his 


According to an estimate made in 1790 by | power; and having now but a few moments to 
the Register of the Treasury, and furnished to| prepare, I resigned myself entirely to the will 


a committee of Congress, the w 
lution cost our government upwards of 
millions of dollars. 


war of the revo-| of the Almighty, trusting to his mercies for my 
135 | preserv ation. 
From 1789 to the present| and I resolved to meet the dreaded foe 
year, the war expenses of the United States, | resolution and cheerful confidence. 


“My mind then became tranquil, | 
with 
The in- 


(exclusive of the payments of debts included in | trepid Seminole stopped suddenly, three or four 
the above sum,) have been about 655 millions | yards before me, and silently viewed me, his 
of dollars; which added to the last amount, | countenance angry and fierce, shifting his rifle 


makes an aggregate of 790 millions. 


This, it| from shoulder to shoulder, and looking about | 


should be observed, is merely the actual expen- instantly on all sides, I advanced tow ards him, 
diture of the general government on account | and with an air of confidence offered him my 


of-war. 
ing the military expenses of the individual | 


The real loss to the country, includ- | hand, hailing him, brother; at this he hastily 


jerked back his arm, with a look of malice, 


States, the destruction of public and private| rage and disdain, seeming every way discon- 


property, the stoppage of industry and trade, | 


and the check given to the increase of the gene- 
ral wealth of the nation, cannot be calculated ; 


but it probably exceeds two or three times the | 


above sum. 
If the 790 millions of dollars thus expended 
for purposes of human destruction, could now 


be collected and invested in such a manner as| 


to yield an annual net income of 5 per cent., 
two-fifths of this income would pay for seven 
months’ tuition annually of all the children 


(white and coloured) now in the United States | 


between the ages of 5 and 15 years, at the} and treated me with great civility. 


rate of 42 cents* per month for each pupil :-— 


certed ; when again looking at me more atten- 
tively, he instantly spurred up to me, and, with 
| dignity in his look and action, gave me his 
hand.” “We shook hands and parted in .a 
| friendly manner, in the midst of a dreary wil- 
derness ; and he informed me of the course and 
distance to the trading house, where I found he 
had been extremely ill-treated the day before. 
I now set forward again, and after eight or ten 
miles riding, arrived at the banks of St. Marys, | 
| opposite the stores, and got safe over before 
dark.” “The trading company here received 
On relating 
my adventures on the road, particularly the 





and if the remaining three-fifths of the income last with the Indian, the chief replied with a 
were annually added to the principal, the fund, | countenance that at once bespoke surprise and 


and consequently the income derived from it, 


pleasure :-—‘ My friend, consider yourself a for- 


would increase in the same proportion as the| tunate man: that fellow is one of the greatest 


population of the country. 
the latter should increase at a more rapid rate 
than it has done during the last 50 years, two- 
fifths of the income of this constantly accumu- 
lating fund would continue to be sufficient to 


. furnish seven months’ tuition annually to all | 


the children of our country between 5 and 15 
years of age. Thus, in the year 1900, the 
fund in this manner created and accumulated, 
would yield the enormous income of 195 mil- 


Unless, therefore, | 


villains on earth, a noted murderer, and out- 
lawed by his countrymen. Last evening he 
was here, we took his gun from him, broke it 
in pieces, and gave him a severe drubbing ; he, 
however made his escape, carrying off a new 
| rifle gun, with which he said, going off, he 
would kill the first white man he met.’ ” 

In reference to this transaction, Bartram re- 
marks, that the moral principle, which directs 
the savages to virtuous and praiseworthy 


to bring : a candle, it was too dark to see, and 
knowing the active habits of frogs, we thought 
there was but little likelihood of gaining much 
information. Before returning to the house, I 
noticed one point from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and on going to it, as near as | could 
| judge by the ear, | put down my hand at a 
venture, and to my surprise and pleasure 
grasped a bunch of soft matter, which I knew 
must be the animals we were in pursuit of. [ 
instantly shouted to my companion, not pre- 
cisely in the words, but with something of the 
delight of Archimedes, when the solution of 
the problem, given him by Hiero, king of Si- 
cily,—to determine the quantity of gold in a 
certain crown—flashed across his mind, as he 
was bathing. So overjoyed is he said to have 
| been, that without stoppimg. to dress he rushed 
forth into the street, exelaiming “ svgnna, 
svenxa,” “| have found if out, | have found it 
out!” 

To return from this digression. I forthwith 
made the best of my way to the house, pro- 
cured a light and found that I had four toads, 
(if | remember the number aright). The fifth 
one dropped from the bunch, on the road up. 
| Thus I satisfied myself that the earliest music 
| of the frogs which we hear in the warm even- 
ings of Spring, is made by the common toad. 

Some evenings after this, I visited the spot 
again, and by the light of a candle could ex- 
| amine what was going on much more satisfac- 
|torily than before. ‘The toads seemed by no 
means shy, on the contrary, one even hopped 
on my foot. Occ -asionally, when two or three 
were tuning their pipes at once, close to me, 
the noise was nearly deafening. A toad would 
come hopping along, sit up erect on his hind 
legs, and commence singing. - At the same in- 
| stant, the skin under his throat would suddenly 
swell out, forming a bag of air as large asa 
small walnut. The reverberation in this, was 
no doubt one cause of the excessive loudness. 
The sound produced was a rattling noise, some- 
what similar to that made in trilling the R. It 
would be continued fora time and then die 
away. Generally, by the time one had ceased, 











lions of dollars; and two-fifths of this, or 78| actions, “must be innate, or they must be| another, and sometimes several others, in a 
millions of dollars, would pay for seven months’ | under the immediate influence and guidance of | different part of the swamp, was ready to com- 


tuition of 25 millions of children, the probable | a more divine and powerful Preceptor, who, on | mence, 





The males only appeared to be the 


number between the above ages that will then! these occasions,.instantly i inspires them, and as musicians, and | believe never exert themselves 


be in the United States. 





* This is the average cost of tuition of the pupils 
attending the Public Schools of Pennsylvania, as shown 
by the returns for the last eleven years, In this period 
these schools have been open during average time of 
five months in each year. 





For “ The Friend.” 
-  Aneedote of William Bartram. 

As William Bartram was travelling in the 
south-east part of Georgia in the year 1773, 
after he had gone beyond the white settlements, 
on a sudden an Indian appeared, crossing the 
path at a considerable distance before him. 
He says, “‘on perceiving that he was armed 
with a rifle, the first sight of him startled me, 
and | endeavoured to elude his sight, by stop- 
ping my pace, and keeping large trees between 
us; but he espied me, and turning short about, 
st spurs to his horse, and came up on full 


with a ray of divine light, points out to them at |in this way except in the spring, 


when the 


once the dignity, propriety, and beauty of females collect in the swamp to lay their eggs. 


virtue.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Notes on Natural History. 
No. 3. 


Toapg,—Froes. 


One evening last Spring, when the approach 
of warm weather had raised a merry chorus of 
sounds from the swamps, a friend with whom | 
was fh company, concluded to go down to a 
marshy piece of ground, not far distant, in 
hopes of discovering who the musicians were 
that performed these nocturnal serenades. ‘The 
night was dark, and we groped our way through 
the woods to the spot, with difficulty avoiding 
coming against the trees. We now heard the 
noise around us in different directions, and with 
almost stunning loudness ; but we had neglected 


It is well known that frogs at the approach 
of winter bury themselves in the mud at the 
bottom of ponds, marshes, and ‘springs, and 
remain there in a torpid state until warm wea- 
ther revives them. ‘loads spend the winter in 
the same manner, but select the uplands instead 
of the low grounds for their quarters. 

‘Two or three summers ago, some of those 
interested in such subjects, ke »pt a toad for some 
time in a box furnished with glass sides, where 
its movements and habits might be conveni- 
ently inspected. We fed it principally upon 
cockroaches, and it was very interesting to 
watch it in the act of seizing them. A cock- 
roach would be seen running across the bottom 
of the box, or climbing one of the posts at the 
corner ; the toad woutd raise itself up, turn to- 
wards the insect, pause for a moment, and the 
next instant the cockroach would be gone, and 
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a slight guiph in the throat of our pet, show 
‘what had become of the unfortunate creature, | 
while all the time, the toad would appear to| 
remain nearly motionless. This operation was | 
effected by its tongue, which this animal has 
the power of darting out to the distance of two | 
or three inches, and which, adhering to the} 
roach, drew it into the mouth; so sudden is the 
projection and retraction of the tongue, that it 
is very difficult for the eye to observe it. 
We found it quite possible to deceive the} 
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and if the secret thread of any gambler’s or 
villain’s history could be traced, very few 
would be found who have not had an intimacy 
with the novelist or the dramatist. Sir Walter 






A Storm in the Indian Ocean. 
THE RODRIGUEZ HURRICANE. 


The state of the weather perhaps in some 


Scott himself has said, that at best novels could | degree heightens the effect produced by a hur- 
only be read for amusement, without the least | ricane, for it seems as if the very heavens were 
hope of instruction ; and the experience of any | resting on the ocean, and the thick and gloomy 
reader will sustain the justice of the opinion.— | atmosphere almost hides the raging elements. 


American Messenger. 





Give us Plain English.—The Boston Cou- 


The unceasing rain descends in torrents, and, 
mixing with unborne spray, driven along by 
jury of the tempest, realizes the idea of seas 


poor thing; for sometimes on taking a slender | rier, in an article relating to horticultural sub- | contending with skies. ‘The noise of wind and 


wire, and moving about a small clod of earth, 
ora leaf rolled up, the attention of the toad | 
would be attracted; he would hop towards it, | 


jects, makes a suggestion as follows. , 
*“ The blunders which are committed in at- 
tempts to distinguish plants by Latin, French, 


‘waves shuts out every other sound, and sails 
are blown out of the bolt-ropes, and masts car- 
ried away without being heard. Imagine a 


erect his head, and then the quiet gulphing| and Dutch descriptive names, are ridiculous.|tumultuous sea breaking on board a vessel 


would enable us to trace the clod or leaf on its 
way into the stomach, He may have thought, | 
like some children, that all things that move 
have life. Whether he would finally have 
learned his mistake, and been able to distin- 
guish a savoury roach from a clod of dirt) 
moved by a wire, without testing them by his 
stomach, we did not pursue our investigations 
long enough to discover. This problem in 
intellectual philosophy is left to be solved by 
the researches of future inquirers! 

It will be evident from what has been said 
respecting its food, that the toad is a useful | 
animal, tending to keep in check the number | 
of noxious insects, and that therefore it deserves 
protection. 

During one of my visits to the swamp, I made | 
another discovery. ‘There were two distinct | 
sounds that rang out from all parts of their| 
marshy dominions. ‘The louder of these, and | 
the performers from whom it proceeded, | have 
already described. The other resembled the 
sound of the syllabus, ne dip, ne dip, or peet. | 
At first | concluded that it also was made by | 


The catalogue before us is full of such blun- | 
ders. And what is the use of all this show of | 
learning? Why should a cabbage be called 
chou 7?—lettuce, linum pomee ?—squash, gi- 
raumou ?—and flax, lium usitatissimum ?— 
A potato is nothing but a potato, when called 
sotunum tuberosum ; and pomme d’ amour, 
solanumlycapersicum is after all only a toma- 


without masts, her crew, up to the waist in 
water, while working at the pumps, and the 
night closing in without the means of having 
light or fire daring the long and dreary hours 
of darkness, and some faint idea may be enter- 
tained of the situation of the vessels in the 
Rodriguez storm. On the night of the 7th of 
April, thunder and lightning set in, the vivid 





0.” 


a 


—— 


Singular and Fatal Accident.—An interest- 


traordinary manner a few days since. 
tle companion was whirling round with great 
rapidity a piece of wood notched like a saw, 
attached to a string, (called a wwhirlgig,) 
when the string broke, and the notched 
piece struck little Brown on the throat, and 
punctured the windpipe, making an aperture not 
larger than the head of a good-sized pin. It was 
thought a slight hurt, but soon the body began 
to swell, from the diffusion of air under the cel- 
lular tissue of the skin, and presented so fright- 





my good friends the toads; but [ afterwards | 


found that it came from a small species of tree | for. 


ful an appearance that a physician was sent 
He arrived only to announce that there 


flashes from time to time disclosing to the 
wretched crews the scene which surrounded 
their almost foundering craft in all its fearful 


ing little son of Solomon Brown, of this vicini-| reality, yet even this was perhaps comparative 
ty, aged seven years, was killed in a most ex-| comfort to the awful obscurity which succeed. 
A lit- | ed, 


Around the Robin Gray this display of 
\electric fluid was almost continuous for several 
hours. It seemed as if she was the very focus 
of attraction, the masts and rigging were en- 
| veloped in a lurid glare, and the peals of thun- 
\der drowning every other noise conveyed the 
idea of the vessel exploding.—It is the sea 
however, which is most to be dreaded in rota- 
ting gales. It is described as having been a 
“« tremendous, cross, confused, outrageous sea,” 
raised in pyramidal heaps-by the wind from 
every point of compass, and has been compared 
to the surf breaking on a reef of rocks. In 





frog, that had gone to the swamp to spawn.| was no hope, and his afflicted parents had to/| fact, it was “such a sea as gave a ship no 


The air bag that swelled out under the throat, 
while the animal was uttering its cry, was 
made of so thin a skin as to be almost trans- 
parent. 
a 

Reading of Fiction.—In an able discourse 
on the influence’ of light reading, Dr, Ers- 
kine Mason proceeded to sketch the proper 
qualities and objects of reading. It should 
strengthen and develope the mind, furnish it 
with practical knowledge, and also improve 
the heart. Tried*by this test, what must be 
said of the great mass of novel reading? At 
best it amounts to nothing, and in most cases 
is worse than nothing. It does not improve 
the mind—it does not foster the imagination, 
for the novel reader revels in the imagination 
of another rather than uses his own. It does 
not strengthen the judgment, nor furnish any 
real practical knowledge. Its effects are to 
dissipate the mental powers, give false views 
of life, and to disturb the proper balance be- 
tween the faculties of the mind. As to its in- 
fluence upon the moral nature, novel reading 
is evil, and only evil. It blunts the sensibili- 
ties, depraves the taste, hardens the heart, and 


witness the speedy death of a darling child,|chance.” Near the centre of a hurricane a 
who was perfectly conscious of his situation, | ship is always unmanageable, even if she has 
and who spent his last breath in imploring re- | not lost masts or rudder. _‘ The lulls and ter- 
lief at their hands!—Raleigh Register. rific gusts” which follow one another in quick 
succession are alone sufficient for this; but, 
An Editor going Abroad.—The “ learned | when we take into consideration the fierce con- 
blacksmith,” Elihu Burritt, now editor of the} flict of the raging waters, it is wonderful they 
Christian Citizen, published at Worcester, tells | livethrough such an encounter. ‘In this situation 
|us that he is about making a pedestrian tour | ships lose their buoyancy, and like a rock, pre- 
| over England. He says, “ About the first of| sent a fixed resistance to the waves which con- 
| June, we propose under certain conditions to/|tinually burst over them. Many of the deep 
take steamer or packet for England. On our| loaded ships in the Rodriguez storm, when 
arrival, we take a private hickory staff a exposed, had four or five feet of water in 
‘travel on, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, through the | their holds and seemed to be fast settling down 
|country, at the rate of about ten miles a day.|into the dark abyss beneath them, with the 
water entering at their opening, seams, and 
while one sea was curling over the bows ap- 
other was meeting it at the poop, and perhaps 
a third expending its strength over the beam. 
eae . , [It was only by almost superhuman exertions 

Great Longevity.—It isstated in the Fayette- | at the pumps that the vessels were kept afloat. 
ville Observer, that a William Pridgen died | It requires no ordinarily built ship to withstand 
| lately in Bladen county N. C., in the one hun- the force of the waves and wind near the vor: 
|dred and twenty-fourth year of his age. He | tex of a hurricane, and all will do well to shua 
was in the army of the Revolution, and served | the danger in time, by not running too far into 
through it as a volunteer, though then an old/a position where they may soon lose the power 














“With a pocket for my wheat, 
And a pocket for my rye, 
And a jug of water by my side, 

To drink when Iam dry.” 





creates a distaste for all that is real, practical,| man. He has left great grandchildren over | of scudding out of danger, or lying to under 


and useful. The hardest heart to be found is 
one indurated .by a process of light reading ; 


forty years of age. 
eee 


command, as in the long and true, although 
mountain swell of straight gales, where a ves 
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sel rises to it’ with comparative safety ead! ‘of supporting for life a “chronic case. Dr. ! likely to bev large supplies of sugar from 
and regularity. —T'hom’s Inquiry into the Na-| Woodward, the principal of: the Massachusetts | C hina. In fact it is said that the Chinese can 
ture and Course of Storms. | State Lunatic Asylum, in his last re port g gives supply us with an unlimited quantity, and that 
a table of the comparative expense of support- already 20,000 tons have been shipped. The 
Sie“ tstiees” ‘ing 24 old, and curing 24 recent cases. ‘The | quality is rather white -and crystallized, and, 
cost of supporting 24 old cases at $100 per! including first cost and expense of transit, it 
Early Treatment of the Insane. annum was $46,700. The averae expense) will stand us in about 30 shillings per ewt. 
The insertion in “ The Friend” of the An- | of each $1,945 83. The duration of the dis-| being the produce of free labour, it will be ail 
nual Report of the Managers of the’ Asylum | ease in these varied from 11 to 35 years. ‘The “mitted low duty. 
for the Relief of Persons deprived of the Use | whole expense of curing 24 recent cases, is | en 
of their Reason, has brought to mind some facts | stated to have been $2 v5 per week, $996 75; | Insanity.—In Italy, there is one insane 
respecting the cure of the insane, which it ap- and the average expense of each $41 53. ‘The | man to 4800; in France, one to 1000; Wales, 
pears to the writer are important to be known) | duration of the disease in the latter cases, was one to 800 ; England, one to 862; Scotland, 
and considered by all who may have friends | from 6 weeks to 32, weeks. 


It thus appears one to 574; _ Russia, one to 666; United 
or relations attacked with this fearful malady. ‘that § 24 recent cases may, or have been, cured 


States, one to 500. Among the Chinese in- 
The experience of many years has abundantly | at about half of the expense of supporting one | sanity is almost unknown. There are about 
proved, that insanity is a curable disease, when | chronic case. We need no more striking illus-| 600 idiots in the State of Massachusetts.— 
proper remedial treatment is adopted early after | tration of the economy of curing recent cases, Zion’s Herald. 
the attack, It is also as satisfactorily deter-|than this statement. How important therefore | —— 


mined, that few diseases, if any, are more liable | it is, that those interested in patie nts should | Cuba.—An intelligent gentleman, who has 
to become chronic, or incurable from neglect | make.every effort and sacrifice in their power | been engaged in the production of sugar in 
or delay, than this. Unlike other disease Ss, it\in the early stages of the disease, to insure | Cuba for the last 30 years, after a careful ex- 
is found that those afflicted with it are best | their proper timely treatment, which, with the | amination, estimates the value of property in 
treated away from the exciting causes of it, and | blessing of Providence, they may confidently | that island, owned by Americans, at $85 ,000,- 
in institutions adapted for the | purpose. Those | hope would result in their restoration, instead|0U0, So says the correspondent of the W ai 
labouring under it, often become so prejudiced | of their becoming an incumbrance upon their | ington Union. 
against their dearest friends, as to be unwilling | friends for life. The advantage and coonomy | 
to take their advice, or that of the family phy. | ina pecuniary sense, of curing the patient, in- | 


sician, often esteeming all whom they have | stead of allowing his disease to ‘become chronic, 
before loved as their greatest enemies. 





—=>_- 


Locomotion. — The number of railroad 


'trains leaving Boston daily is about ninety, for 
Exen | is not however, { fairly stated in considering the | some twenty-five ‘different stations. About 


if this was not very often a peculiarity of the | mere outlay for medical attendance and board. one in every ten ‘minutes, for sixteen and a 
disease, there are but few physicians, either in| His restoration to his family and business, | half hours each day. 
town or country, who have .paid sufficient | which would follow his recovery, should be | 
attention to it to be able to treat it in the best | | conside red, especially in those cases where the | 
manner. There are also other considerations,| means of the afflicted individual are small. 

not necessary to be stated here, which render | 


—————— 


Morse’s Electro Magnetic Te ‘legraph, is to 


be extended to Portland, Maine: It is said that 
If the value of his labour, and attention to his | recent experiments have demonstrated that the 
it proper that the disease should be treated in| business, was to enter. into the account, how | news may be jotted down at all points between 


institutions established for that object. The|much more would the etonomy of curing be | Buffalo and Albany at the same instant, mere- 
early manifestations of insanity, are often only | manifest? Many individuals could be named,|ly by placing a battery at the several places, 


known to the most intimate friends of the afflict. | 'who have been returned to their families and| and without disconnecting the wire.—Late 
ed. It is to be feared that such sometimes | friends perfectly restored. ‘These, if timely | paper. 


conceal the symptoms, or delay their proper | attention had not been rendered them, would | 
treatment, until the cure of the patient is greatly | very probably have had inflicted upon them} National Prejudices.—In estimating the 
endangeted, if not rendered wholly impractica- | this most fearful malady for life. Their fami-| worth of nations, justice requires that, ‘while 
ble, even if proper measures are at last resorted | lies and friends would have been subjected to a| their vices are put into one scale, their virtues 
to. Such a course, a little reflection would | burthen in maintajning them, and perhaps their | should as -conscientiously be poised in the other. 
show to be a very mistaken one. So far from) families, very inconvenient to bear, but who} Individuals and nations are equally stung with 
its being an act of kindness, which it is chari-| from being cured, are able as others to pursue|a sense,of wrong when their crimes are acri- 
table to suppose it is meant to be, it is an act | their business, and maintain those dependent | moniously recapitulated, and their great and 
of the greatest unkindness, as it subjects the | upon them. | good actions are all forgotten. This fatal for- 
patient to the fatal consequences of delay. —— getfulness is from the origin of that rancour 
These are, the danger, if not certainty, of fix-{ The campaign against the Sikhs in India| which has so long desolated the earth. It dis- 
ing the disease, and thus depriving the indivi-| must have cost the British Indian army, in | tracts private [ families, confounds public princi- 
dual of the rational enjoyments of life, cutting | killed and wounded, 8,000 or 10,000 men, in- | ples, and even turns patriotism itself into poi- 
off from a family, it may be, its only support, | cluding an extraordinary proportion of British|son. Let those who have but the smallest love 


and depriving it and the community of one, | officers, by whom the troops are chiefly com- | for the happiness of mankind, beware how they 
who otherwise might have been useful. Fear-|manded. A majority of the non-commissioned | indulge this pernicious propensity. He who 
ful consequences “truly, and such as no real/| officers and privates killed and wounded were) in every man wishes to meet a brother, will 
friend of the sufferer could seriously desire to| natives. ‘The officers’ reports of killed and 


'very rarely encounter an enemy.—Late pa- 
see inflicted! wounded on the British side in the principal 


| 





per. 

Another consideration, though not to be | engagements, are as follows: —— 
compared with the sorrowful deprivations to Killed. Wounded.| Inveterate Smokers.— A correspondent of the 
the individual himself alluded to, is nevertheless | Battle of 28th January, 151 314 Troy Whig, writing from Cuba, says: “ the 
one which is often found to be very serious tg 10th February, 320 2063 entire population smoke cigars. I saw ladies 
those immediately interested, and therefore de- December 18th, 215 657 genteelly dressed smoking their cigars as they 
serves especial notice,—I mean the expense a 22d, 694 1729 were walking through the streets. The bar- 
which is often entailed upon friends and rela- —_—_ -— ber smokes while he shaves you; thé-negro 
lives, of supporting for a long term of years, 1380 4763 smokes as he waits upon you; the servant 





an incurable case of insanity. It has been girl smokes as she sweeps or cooks ; the child- 
proved, that the cost of curing a recent case, China Sugar.—We understand, says the} ren smoke, and over the way are two or three 


ison an average from 40 to 50 times more European Times, [an English paper] from an| girls that smoke the day through, and cease 
economical, in a pecuniary sense, than the cost | authority on which we can rely, that we are not when the sun gives way to the moon.” 
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A PRAYER FOR THE POOR. 


Sire, from whom all derive 

Their equal claim to live, 
Right Thon the poor ! 

Thou, by whose greatness, not 

One sparrow dies forgot, 

Notice poor men—and what 
Woes they endure! 


Their grievous wrongs redress ; 

Rescue them from distress : 
And save the poor, 

By Thy befriending arm, 

From all who plot their harm ; 

And house and raiment warm 
To them ensure. 


Such as are trodden low 

True freedom lead to know: 
And give the poor 

Probity, worth, and light; 

With that protective might— 

Which should their ev'ry right 
Serve to secure. 


Fill all who need with food,— 

All hearts with gratitude : 
And make the poor 

Thy healthful favour prize; 

And,—that their mental eyes 

May see where comfort lies,— 
Their blindness cure ! 


Let them not envious feel 

Of their rich neighbours’ weal : 
But teach the poor— 

That Fortune’s gifts are vain ! 

Yet how they can obtain 

Wealth, which shall c’er remain 
With each well-doer ! 


Thee—merciful though just, 
Lord, let them firmly trust; 
Help thou the poor ! 
Thou, who with matchless grace 
Leftest thy sov’reign place— 
To lift a failen race, 
Oh, save the poor !—F srr. 
[Burlington Gaz, 


eed 





THE FRIEND. 


It is undoubtedly the law of the land, as it cer- 
tainly is the law of morals, decorum and civili- 
zation, and we honour the jury that decided 
the case upon such correct principles. A man 
with the measles, or even with the small-pox, 
is not a more offensive object in a railroad car 
than a smoker, and, if he persist in such a nui- 
sance, after being requested to desist, he ought 
to be put out with as little ceremony as would 
be used towards an interloping polecat.—Late 


Nee ee eee 
THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 23, 1846. 

















The sorrowful tidings concerning which we 
gave a brief statement last week, respecting 
the involvement of this countsy in a state of 
hostilities with Mexico, has since assumed an 
official and decided character, by the issuing of 
a proclamation by the President of the United 
States, amounting to a formal declaration of 
war, 

Later information has been received, from 
which it appears that an engagement had tak- 
en place between the United States and Mexi- 
can forces. 
lows : 

“ General Taylor, on the evening of the 3d 
instant, left the entrenchment with a detach- 
|ment of United States troops, for the purpose 
of opening a communication between Point Is- 
abel and the entrenchment, On the morning 
of the 4th, the Mexicans, taking advantage of 
his absence, at daybreak opened a heavy can- 
nonade on the entrenchments, which was re- 
turned by the United States troops, and in thir- 
| ty minutes silenced the enemy’s batteries, and 
reduced the city of Matamoras to ashes. 

“Morning of the 6th.—A gentleman who 





The particulars are given as fol- | 


H. A. & D. Whitall, have opened a School 
for Girls at No. 6 Linden street, Kensington, 
in which the pupils will be carefully instructed 
in the usual branches of an English education, 
A few boarding scholars can be accommodated, 





Marnriep, on the 30th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Wilmington, Del., Wittiam Cansy, to ANNIE, 
daughter of Edward Tatnall, all of that place. 





Diep, in Charleston, 8. C., on the 27th of Third 
month, Esenezer Hussey, of Lynn, Mass., in the thir. 
ty-third year of hisage In consequence of the fail- 
ure of his health, he left New England in the autumn 
of last year, with the hope that a warmer climate would 
arrest the progress of his disease. ‘This hope he con- 

| tinued to cherish until nearly the close of life; yet we 
| have reason to believe that the summons to give an 
| account of his stewardship, did not find him unprepar- 
}ed. When he became conscious that the hour of de- 
| parture was near, he remarked, that the prospect look- 
jed pleasant to him ; and although he expressed a feel- 
ing, that “ we have nothing to hope from anything we 
|have done for ourselves, but must look to Him who 
giveth freely,” he was mercifully favoured to feel en. 
tire resignation to. his Master’s will, and a confident 
trust in the mercy of Him whose mercy is over all. 





, at the residence of her daughter, in Macomb, 
Illinois, on the 9th of Fourth month, aged sixty-six 
j years, Mary Arey, (widow of John Airey,) an es- 
teemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
| Philadelphia for the Northern District, and formerly 
of Liverpool, England. 








, at the residence of her father, Hugh Harts. 
| horne, near Rahway, N. J.,on the morning of the Ist 
instant, of pulmonary consumption, Exizanetn B. 
Snorwe.t, wife of Jacob R. Shotwell, aged thirty 
years. In recording the removal of this gentle spirit, 
the truth she loved, and the faith in which she died, de. 
mand from sorrowing affection a tribute to their illus. 
| tration in her life and in her death. Early visitations 
|of the “ Day-spring from on high,” to a heart rich- 
| ly endowed with sweet and tender affections, made her 
| a lovely example to the little circle in which she was 
| known and cherished. When bereavement and sick- 
ness were, in quick succession, laid upon her, she was 


Matamoras.—Matamoras is situated imme- | has just arrived from the field of battle, in- graciously enabled to bow beneath a Father’s chasten- 


diately upon the banks of the Rio Grande| forms us that the slaughter among the Mexi- 


ing hand, and the “ peaceable fruits” were touchingly 
exhibited, in a lamb-like patience, entire resignation to 


River, and surrounded by fresh water ponds, | cans was tremendous; that upwards of seven | 
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all being upon the south side, from 36 to 40 
miles from’ the Gulf of Mexico, in lat 27°. It 
is a handsome village—all the buildings are of 
brick—built by American architects, and much 
resembles our Southern towns. 
much esteemed for its salubrity. 
about the size of Wilmington, Del. 
Scipio 

Case of Conscience.—A mercantile firm in 
Boston received a few days sifite $118, with a 
note, stating that it was the amount, with com- 
pound interest, which had been overpaid to the 
subscriber, ‘“‘ A Penitent Man,” many months 
ago.—Late paper. 


——_ 


The town is 


One of the Massachusetts courts last week 


[It is also) 


hundred lay dead on the field of battle, and | 


that the number of houses left in Matamoras, 
was not sufficient to accommodate the wound- 
ed.” 

| The loss on the American side is not stated, 
but thought to be few. Further details are 
given in the newspapers of this sickening busi- 
|ness, to which we refer those of our readers 
| who may desire more minute information. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
itle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
/179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 


| 


the Divine will, and a thoughtful regard for others; 
but, above all, in a firm unwavering reliance on the 
merits of her Saviour, during a long and painful ill- 
ness. A few hours before her death, when in a state 
of extreme weakness, in reply to a hope expressed by 
her husband, that she might get some rest, she said, 
“We must trust entirely in God; and I feel as if I 
| could say with Job,‘ Though he slay me, yet will I 
| trust in him.’” As the close of her probation drew 
jnear, her feeble powers were exerted to the utmost to 
| express her tender and earnest solicitude for the best 
interest of those she loved, while in calm and humble 
dependence on the “ Everlasting Arm” so evidently 
her support, she meekly awaited the summons to her 
eternal rest, till, as we humbly believe, she fell sweetly 
asleep in Jesus. 








, on the 3d instant, in the seventy-eighth year 
of her age, Jane Peirce, a member and elder of the 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Al- 
though suddenly called to meet her Lord, yet, having 


laid down the law in relation to cigar smokers, | Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; | been long engaged, as a faithful and wise servant, to 


which we hope may not be disturbed by any 
decision hereafter. An individual had a short 
time since been expelled from a railroad car 


John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—- 
|James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street ; 





keep her loins girded about, and her light burning, @ 
blessed assurance is afforded to those who mourn her 
loss, that her redeemed spirit has been permitted to en- 
ter the mansions of eternal rest, and to join the innu- 


for ‘smoking a cigar, to the annoyance of the| Benjamin Davis, No. 176 Arch street ; John | merable company which surrounds the throne. 
passengers, and contrary to the regulations of|C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


the directors on that subject. For this expul- 
sion he brought his action against the superin- 
tendent, and the trial took place at Salem. 
The jury (under the direction of the Court, we 
presume) found a verdict for the defendant, 
The law of this case ought to stand to all time. 


Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—S . san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician —Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


, at her residence in Gorham, Maine, the 14th 
instant, after an illness of many years, Ester C. Hor- 
ron, wife of Charles Horton, a member of Windham 
Monthly Meeting, aged nearly fifty-two years. 
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